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DUST IN AUTUMN 


By HELEN ScHLESINGER 


Gold is the light far down the western sky, 
And violet shadows come between the trees; 
The glamorous dust is golden in the breeze; 
Cushioned in dust the fallen almonds lie. 


Remembering almond blossoms on the bough, 
I grieve that bird-like, beauty flits and goes. 
Almonds are ripe, and dust is on the rose; 
The grape is but a gritty morsel now. 


Fresh spring is sweeter than a dull fruition. 
These dropping nuts strike on my heart with pain. 
For this the soft spring sunlight, and the rain? 
Food, earth, and dust? Oh, difficult tuition!— 


Illusion all,—the grapes but dust when bitten, 
The wind-blown glamor only dust, sun-smitten. 








SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S “A NEW 
TESTAMENT’™* 


A Review by NELtson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


Here is a book that I have been awaiting for years — 
ever since I began seeing chapters of it in The Little 
Review, MSS., and other magazines ‘‘making no compro- 
mise with the public taste.’’ I thought I discerned in 
these scattered chapters what would be Sherwood An- 
derson’s greatest work. 

My expectations, however, are somewhat disappointed 
by the reality. When I seek reasons for my feeling, I 
find two. In the first place, I fear the author has not 
waited long enough. He seems to me to have got im- 
patient, and to have said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll put together what 
I have written for this book, and I’ll take two or three 
pieces from other books of mine, and I’ll write a few 
more chapters, and the thing will be done. I am tired of 
having it around.’’ In other words, the book has not the 
assured mature finality that Anderson started toward 
when he began it years ago. 

In the second place, I think Anderson has made that 
‘‘compromise with the public taste’’ repudiated ex- 
pressly by The Little Review and implicitly by other 
periodicals for which he wrote in his early days. He has 
taken each chapter, which in my estimation should bear 
merely a number, and affixed a title, usually a romantic 
title. For example, there are The Red-Throated Black, 
Word Factories, A Dying Poet, Hunger, Death, Two 
Glad Men, Chicago. These titles are bait for the boob- 
ery, whom, moreover, they will mislead into rational ex- 
planations of what is essentially irrational. I can hear a 
reader exclaim, ‘‘Ah, isn’t it fascinating, the way he de- 
scribes that dying poet?’’ For all the world as if it were 
a third-rate composer describing a thunderstorm! 
Whereas every character in the book is simply a seg- 


*Boni and Liveright, $2.00. 
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ment of Anderson’s personality. The work is as in- 
tensely subjective as anything ever written. 

Perhaps I have said too much about what I do not like. 
For I admire the book as a whole. It is a significant 
document, not only in the career of America’s best con- 
temporary writer, but for American literature. I am 
annoyed only because it is not better than it is. 

A New Testament is an explicit statement — that is, 
explicit for the sympathetic, poetic reader — of Ander- 
son’s view of life, which is represented implicitly in his 
earlier works. Essentially, it is a mystical view. Mod- 
ern as it seems in its expression, modern as it is in its 
ethical and spiritual implications, it embodies old sym- 
bols and old philosophical doctrines. I do not mean that 
Anderson has borrowed these. He has not; he is not a 
philosopher in the sense of being a searcher through 
Aristotle and Duns Scotus and Kant. Anderson has ar- 
rived independently at his symbols and conclusions, and 
the relation of these to earlier ones is due to his being in 
tune with the ultimate, earthy reality of life. 

There is the ancient birth symbol, repeated again and 
again: 


My throat is a hot womb. 


If I could be brave enough and live long enough I could crawl inside the 
life of every man, woman, and child in America. After I had gone within 
them I could be born out of them. 

Again, there is the word concept, going back to the 
same philosophical credo that led St. John to write, ‘‘In 
the beginning was the word.’’ Now Anderson — else- 
where than in this book — writes about Gertrude Stein 
and the reality of words. That seems something quite 
different, but really it is the same thing. In A New 
Testament he says: 


The words of those I have seen passing through the land of the now, the 
present, created as they went. 


Anderson is doing what all mystics do: striving for 
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perfect understanding. That search is the basis of all 
his writing. 

A New Testament is a symbolic record of adventures 
and conclusions in that quest. It has not the perfection 
for which I had hoped, but it has vividness, suggestive- 
ness, flowing impalpable beauty. From it the discerning 
reader will himself get new understanding. 


It is quite true my beloved that I have always seen you as through a 
glass darkly. I see all life so. 


A soft voice has whispered to me that there is no such thing as a builder. 
It was a woman’s voice, ‘‘The noise you hear is made by heavy untruths 
in the hands of arrogant men. The men lean out of a window. They beat 
on a brazen sky. They are trying to make holes in the sky.’’ 


It is apparent that nations cannot exist for us. They are the playthings 
of children, such toys as children break from boredom and weariness. The 
branch of a tree is my country. My freedom sleeps in a mulberry bush. 





ANSWER 
By Ruta EveuyN HENDERSON 


This was the cruel, beautiful dream I dreamed. 
The room was aglow with half-lights; and it seemed 
We faced across a table, and I tasked you 
With some odd act of inconsistency. 
And while we made small, humorous talk, I asked you, 
‘Why did you do that thing?’’ 
You looked at me, 

Your face gone grave, and said ‘‘Don’t ask me why 
Unless you want an answer. I forbid you.”’ 
Your tone was kind. 

But wondering and angered, I 
Gave back the challenge, quick and straight — ‘‘Why did 

you?’’ 


Deliberately you rose and came to where 
I sat. And quietly, above my chair, 
Your voice requested, ‘‘Stand up.’’ 
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I stood beside you, 
Resenting the strong way your mouth was set, 
And thinking your play a bit absurd, and yet 
Without desire to defy you or deride you, 
And wondering dimly why your face had pain, 
And quivering on the verge of being wise. 


Once more you said, ‘‘Do you ask me why, again?’’ 
I looked you (neither laughing) in the eyes 
With a sense of puzzle for their strange presage, 
Surprised that my word was only a frightened sigh 
When I felt so fearless. 

And, suddenly full of age 
And on the verge of wisdom, whispered — ‘‘ Why?’’ 


‘‘T give you your answer,’’ you said, ‘‘and it is this.’’ 
And then, while I was wondering still, you bent 

And on my querying lips you set your kiss; 

While the pain that I had read in your face went 

Into my body, until I understood 

That thing I asked, and quietness and good 

Came in, and pity for inarticulate cries 

Of life, and for its why and why and why’s. 





WRITERS AND ROAMERS* 


By Eveutyn Harter 


Often the writer of fiction experiences a sense of frus- 
tration over his inability to take the actual materials of 
life, and make them credible art. As Trader Horn says: 
‘‘But the correctful thing in all literary books is to re- 
member that even the truth may need suppressing if it 
appears out of tangent with the common man’s idea of 
reality.’’ If the writer attempts to narrate certain 


*Trader Horn, Being the Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn, 
edited by Ethelreda Lewis. (Simon and Schuster, $4.00.) 
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things that have actually happened, he is shot as full of 
criticisms as St. Sebastian of arrows. Consequently he 
is frequently obliged to adhere to inert standard sancti- 
ties, stuck to them as badly as that unhappy lady of 
whom Giraldus Cambrensis tells us who incautiously sat 
down on the tomb of St. Osana, and could not move with 
the help of all the other worshippers. This is a dilemma 
in which the writer of memoirs, of personal adventures, 
less rarely finds himself. Few events could be more 
melodramatic than the rescue of a white girl from a can- 
nibal Josh house by an ivory trader; if it were told by 
any accepted fiction writer, there would be few critics 
who would not sniff; yet the incident is only blood and 
bone of a book like Trader Horn. 

Perhaps a division of writers into the literary and the 
unliterary is no more arbitrary than any other. There 
have always been men whose study desks were, for them, 
the real centers of the world’s radii, whose vitality 
sprang from the expression of ideas conceived there, who 
constituted, in short, the ‘‘profession,’’ not because their 
royalties were great enough to support their families, a 
car or a golf-caddy, but because their real world was that 
of the imagination. Also, from the time of Marco Polo to 
that of T. E. Lawrence, there has been a large number of 
books by the unliterary, the unprofessional writers — 
explorers, statesmen, showmen, tramps — whose natural 
expression was not books, but action, and who wrote a 
few books as a more or less whimsical afterthought. 
Some, like Jim Tully, have stepped from one class over 
into the other, and have become conscious ‘‘litry gents.’’ 
Others, like Mr. W. B. Seabrook, we suspect of delib- 
erately setting out from their Greenwich Village tea- 
rooms after an adventure in order to write a book, while 
Mr. Richard Halliburton, with his cruise about the Medi- 
terranean, narrated in The Glorious Adventure, stands 
self-accused. 

‘‘Writing’s always been a bit of a furore with me. 
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Writing and roaming. Some’s born with one thing and 
some another, and I was born with the gift of roaming. 
Aye . . . Wanderlust is as compact a word as any.’’ 

So spoke Trader Horn on one of the days after Mrs. 
Ethelreda Lewis first found him on her front stoop in 
Johannesburg on a summer morning — an old pedlar of 
gridirons and coffee-pots. The ultimate result was a 
book by a man of action that is in the genuine tradition. 
Alfred Aloysius Horn had gone into an undeveloped por- 
tion of Africa around the Ogowe river in the early days 
for Hatton and Cookson, trading for ivory, rubber and 
palm oil. But the Old Visitor, upon whom the vagueness 
of senility was already setting in, looking back always to 
the time when he was ‘‘but a lad, seventeen — maybe 
eighteen’’ under Mrs. Lewis’ intelligent encouragement, 
was able to recall a wealth of material about his fights 
with the natives, his initiation into a cannibal secret so- 
ciety, and his rescue of the goddess of Isorga that sur- 
passes, in sheer relishability, anything that has come out 
of that country. He dispatches other narrators, indeed, 
in summary fashion. ‘‘Never cared for Stanley, us 
traders. "T'was no love of humanity made him go after 
Livingstone. ’Twas nothing but newspaper ambition. 
Always wanted the spotlight turned on him.’’ And 
again: ‘‘Big game hunters — an equatorial gang of cut- 
throats, wasting wild life to make what they call a bag.”’ 
And of Rhodes: ‘‘Like a lad in a toy-shop — Rhodes.’’ 

The structure of the book is nothing less than the in- 
spired product of the material. Mrs. Lewis soon found 
that the chapters that the old trader wrote each week at 
his miserable bed in the Johannesburg flop-house held 
neither the real tang of the events, nor the personality 
of the man. At the end of each chapter she was wisely 
appended his remarks about the writing he has brought 
to her, and the reader invariably finds himself looking 
forward to these. In particular, his comments on his 
manner of handling the story are pithy: ‘‘How do you 
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like my version of the Whale Rock episode? A comical 
interlude is all to the good in literature as in real life. 
Doesn’t do to weight a thing down with tragedy. The 
Americans won’t stand it.’’ 

Writers and roamers. An interesting thing about it is 
that the conclusions reached by such people are often 
much the same as those arrived at by the most brilliant 
minds, just as almost everyone has sometime or other. 
been surprised by the shrewd penetration of some homely 
backwoods savant with sun-strained eyes and red, 
cracked skin. For instance, Keyserling, in developing 
his idea that it is civilization that enables a man to be- 
come independent says: ‘‘It is true that the man who is 
perfectly free symbolizes an ideal which in the course of 
history has been realized only on very rare occasions. 
The development of the soul does not begin by the growth 
of nature-like directness — man in his natural condition 
knows nothing of himself. . . . The goal, however, is 
to get beyond all necessity of meditation everywhere, to 
live directly out of one’s inmost depth. . . .’’ 

And Trader Horn’s way of putting it is: ‘‘The first 
thing education teaches you is to walk alone. Aye, you 
can sure stand on your own spear when you’ve learnt the 
word goodbye, and say it clear.’’ The reader can take 
his choice of these in directness and succinctness. But 
that a man, after all the impacts of an active life can 
come to the same verdicts in many cases as the man who 
takes thought, argues a heartening kind of unity. 


BELIEF 
By James Hearst 


My neighbor and I have stood in the sun 
And talked and left some work undone. 


We could have spent the half of a day 
If we were not busy, this pleasant way. 


For seldom it is that we can see 
Each other when we both are free. 


When we are working upon the land 
Our speech is mostly a wave of hand, 


Except we shout across the fence 
To give the gesture sustenance. 


And I am certain we should do 
More to encourage a word or two. 


We should stand often against the sun — 
And what of the work if it isn’t done? 


For we are two neighbors who like to share 
A friendly word in the open air. 


And we should talk swiftly against the time 
When crops and men and women and rhyme 


Shall be as quiet to us as stone — 
The time of forever we spend alone. 











TOBY HATCH 


By NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


Two generations ago, Gird Hatch lived up Petrie Run, 
a few miles from Chataguay. He was a big man with a 
terrible temper. Everyone knew of his temper. He had 
been known to kick a dog to death. Once, when drunk, 
he drove all his family out of doors in dead of winter and 
locked the door against them. But people liked him for 
all that. He was handsome. He wore red and black 
checked shirts above which his great dark head with its 
coal-black eyes loomed like that of some mountain giant. 
He had a deep, jolly voice and liked to gather with the 
other men at the blacksmith shop and sing. There were 
eight children and folks were wont to feel sorry for Gird 
because he had them all to feed. 

Toby Hatch was the youngest child. He was born 
deaf and dumb. The Hatch children were all husky, red- 
cheeked, black-haired. Toby was fair and very slight. 
In the summer the rest all tanned to a deep, even brown. 
Toby never tanned. His hair was very light; in the sun 
it had glints of gold. There was no curl in his hair but 
it had unruly waves and never looked combed. His 
lashes were ink-black. His face was always too old for 
him. It was never a child’s face. 

They thought at first that Toby was just slow in talk- 
ing. Among so many it was hard to realize that there 
was one who did not cry. But finally Angelique Gereaux, 
the blacksmith’s wife, said, 

‘‘T believe the baby is tongue-tied!’’ And then they 
remembered his silences and found them significant. 

Mary Hatch shut her eyes against yet another burden. 
But the burden remained. One night she went to his 
bed, where he lay with three others, and stared at him a 
long time with wide, frightened eyes. 

‘Good God!’’ said Gird. ‘‘Have I begotten a half- 
wit?’’ 
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As Toby grew, he became very queer indeed. Folks 
felt sorrier for Gird. Some people did not go up to the 
Hatches’ because Toby gave them such a creepy feeling. 
He would stand close beside a man and stare up at him 
out of unwinking gray eyes, still and unhearing, till the 
neighbor would stammer and flush and then go away. 

Gird drove a logging team for a living. Sometimes he 
would be away from home for weeks at a time. When 
he came home once, Toby sat on the steps in the sunshine. 
He made the queer little grimace he meant for a smile. 
Gird struck at him and Toby did not move, just sat there 
and looked up at Gird. Gird let out a string of oaths as 
he went into the house. 

Toby never went to school. They had no schools for 
defectives up that way and the Hatches would not have 
dreamed of sending him if there had been. They thought, 
anyway, that he was unable to learn. He never knew 
how to read. 

One day Toby wandered down by the blacksmith’s 
shop. He was five years old. There were two men loaf- 
ing by the door. They said things to him and laughed to 
see his grimace. There was an even ‘‘Clang! Clang!’’ 
inside. Toby hated those two men. He could see their 
tobacco-stained teeth as they laughed. One of them had 
long dirty nails and Toby watched them as the hands idly 
shook dice. ‘‘Clang! Clang!’’ Something seemed to 
shiver and stir inside Toby. He felt in a queer, sweat- 
ing agony. ‘‘Clang! Clang!’’ Toby’s heart seemed to 
press outward frantically. He crept inside the black- 
smith’s door. But the noise had ceased, and though Toby 
sat there, a silent little gnome, for hours, it did not come 
again that afternoon. 

Toby would sit on the step by the hour while the rest 
played in the yard. His mother was always telling him 
to stay close by, and he generally did. He would see his 
brothers and sisters going through the days — laughing, 
quarreling, always excited —and they would seem far 
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away, in some other world. Sometimes they kissed his 
mother and he would wish he dared go to her and put 
his cheek against her, but he never did. 

‘‘There’s no feeling in the young ’un!’’ Gird would 
say. 

But Mary Hatch, with her big, healthy brood, was not 
the same toward Toby as she was toward the rest. Toby 
knew it. He would sit in a corner and watch her snap- 
ping eyes as she scolded this one, patted that one. She 
was always busy but she could always stop to tie a hair- 
ribbon or brush a muddy mackinaw. When Toby had to 
be helped, as he seldom did, his mother’s eyes were dif- 
ferent. She helped him hurriedly, impatiently, and her 
eyes would cease their snapping—they would become 
still, unfriendly, afraid. Once, as she pulled his sweater 
on, Toby felt a hot tear come down on his face. But she 
shoved him out the door hurriedly. 

He never fitted in anywhere. They didn’t dare take 
him berrying for fear he’d get lost and in berry season 
he would stay alone near the house and wait for them to 
come home. On those days he would look at schoolbooks. 
There was a bare place under a big scraggy pine tree 
and he would stretch out there, flat on his stomach, and 
turn page after page. But he had not any key to words 
as yet. If the day was too long, he would sleep there 
under the pine tree, his cheek on the hard, warm earth. 
He liked to feel the earth. He liked to feel a good many 
things — his mother’s dress, bark, the downy underleaf 
of an hepatica, thick grass with wind blowing over it, 
pine needles — all these and others were special feelings 
to him. And there were smells — hot johnny-cake, the 
woods in April and October, balsam, the indoors when 
the big heater was roaring in January, the smell of the 
clean clothes piled high in the basket after wash day, the 
faint odor that came from books. 

As he grew taller, his father seemed to find him more 
and more of a nuisance. Toby would shrink into corners 
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when he saw his father coming. He did not love him — 
never had any impulse to go to him and touch him as he 
did toward his mother. Gird’s heavy face with its blue- 
black, unshaven look was almost repulsive to Toby. Once 
Toby saw the minister kiss his wife good-bye at the door 
and he watched Gird intently, then, for many days. Gird 
never kissed his wife. Once, when Gird was going off to 
the woods for six weeks, Toby thought, as he watched 
preparations, 

‘*Now — now he’ll do it!”’ 

But Gird did not. After he went, Toby watched his 
mother curiously. She was washing and, as she bent 
above the tubs, her good-natured, comely face became 
sullen, tired, old. Toby’s fingers twitched to smooth out 
the lines around her mouth. She seemed a sudden stran- 
ger. But he never went to her. He tried to lug the 
basket of wet clothes out for her but she took it from 
him impatiently and carried it in her strong arms out 
under the clothesline. 

It was while his father was away on that trip that a 
man came to the house. Toby was sitting on the door- 
step and saw the man coming. He was a thin man and 
his eyes laughed. He had a fine, smooth face and very 
fair hair. Inside the house his mother sang and the 
man’s eyes smiled eagerly. Toby saw the smile without 
hearing its cause. The man went past him into the house 
and Toby got up and followed him. He saw his mother 
sharply, her black hair against the gray of the painted 
walls, her pink dress turned in at the throat. He saw 
her hands clutching a pan of potatoes, saw her eyes, wide 
and frightened. Then the fair man went to her and she 
dropped the potatoes. They rolled this way and that 
way, leaving dusty streaks across the scrubbed floor. 
Toby would have liked to pick them up but he could not 
move. The man had put out his arms and his mother had 
run to them. The man’s cheek lay against the smooth 
black of his mother’s hair. He saw his mother was cry- 
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ing. Then he shut his eyes and opened them again. His 
mother was laughing. She looked like his sister, Bar- 
bara. The man sat down in a chair by the stove and his 
mother sat on his lap. Toby sat down in a corner and 
did not move. Their lips went very fast and they 
laughed a great deal. Then they were still. After a 
time the man took from somewhere a long black stick 
with shiny, silver things up and down it, and put it to 
his mouth. His mother stood before the man and her 
eyes were very bright and beautiful. Her foot moved up 
and down in a queer little tapping. Suddenly something 
went all through Toby with a fine, sweet ecstacy. He felt 
shaken and torn inside as when he went to the black- 
smith shop. The blood pounded in his head. He felt 
lifted up, as if he had wings. He wanted to go to the 
man, snatch the black and silver thing from him, put his 
own lips to it. There was something there — some 
magic — that made a wonderful fire tingle all through 
him. 

Then he saw his mother grow very sober. The laugh- 
ter went out of her eyes. She was looking at him, Toby. 
Then she spoke to the man and there was a strange, dark 
red high on her cheeks. The man looked around at Toby 
and motioned to him. Toby came slowly; yet he felt a 
great desire to make haste. The flute lay on the chair’s 
edge and Toby put out a thin hand and touched it. The 
man grinned at him. 

‘“Want that, Sonny?’’ he asked. He put it in Toby’s 
hand. 

Then he saw tears running down his mother’s face. 
She did not put up a hand or her apron to dry them. She 
was talking and the man was staring at Toby with a kind 
of friendly, frightened, ashamed look in his eyes. He put 
out a hand and Toby thought he wanted the black thing. 
He turned and ran, his gray eyes a sudden black in his 
white face. 

He knew a hollow tree and he hid the black thing in it. 
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When he came home at supper time, the man was not 
there. That night Toby lay awake a long time. The 
moon made pale paths on the floor. He watched them 
and watched them. Then his mother was there beside his 
bed and the fair man with her. Toby pretended sleep. 
The man put his hand on Toby’s hair, regretfully gentle 
and loving, and then they both went out. Toby never 
saw the man again. 

He took the black stick from its hiding place and, up in 
the woods, he tried to make something come out of it — 
some quivering, high, sweet thing such as the man had 
made. But nothing came. 

Soon after this one of his sisters was married and she 
wouldn’t have him in the room when the ceremony took 
place. 

‘‘He twists his face so— folks don’t like to look at 
him!’’ she said to her mother. 

He understood it all quite well, though he could not 
hear her words. He began to have days that were black 
days, when he seemed to move about under some terrible 
weight. He was unwanted everywhere. His father 
hated him, his sisters — he couldn’t go to school — his 
mother never kissed him. The lumbermen, who drank 
and laughed with his father, never seemed to want him 
near them. He tried never to smile for he saw that 
people looked queerly at him when he did. They almost 
never smiled back. The only times he felt really happy 
were when he ran away to the woods and lay under the 
pines. He kept the black and silver thing always with 
him. Some day — some day he would come again to the 
wonder of that moment when the fair man held it to his 
lips! 

In the woods there were no staring people. There 
were bees and birds and trees and winds. You could be 
friends with them. Toby could not spell ‘‘cat,’’ but he 
had seen loons playing ‘‘crack-the-whip’’ on Lake Teal. 
He had never felt his father’s arms about him in affec- 
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tion, but he had seen the silver sheen of the kinnikinnick. 
He could not count, but he had seen the ruffed grouse 
with wings moving in a blur of terrific speed as it stood 
on a log and drummed, unafraid of him. He had a curi- 
ous feeling about birds; it was as if he were one of them. 
He might have had no life in him for the way they came 
near him as he lay, motionless, on the ground. He under- 
stood the language of the winds, also. He could feel a 
storm from far away and he knew from the clouds — 
mare’s tail and mackerel and the rest — if ’twould be fair 
tomorrow. He sometimes went quite a way up the moun- 
tain-side, but never so far that he could not see the great 
scraggy pine by their house. He used to think that when 
he was big, he would climb clear up to the top of the 
mountain. For the mountain was the only friend he had. 

One night he came in to supper late and slid into his 
place in his still, shadowlike way. Sometimes they for- 
got to pass him things and he went hungry sooner than 
make too many signs about it. While they were at the 
table, his father came in. He had been at the woods and, 
Toby knew from his preparations, had intended to stay 
for a long time. Gird Hatch stood in the doorway a 
moment, his head almost touching the top of the frame. 
His face was terrible and Toby shrank down into his 
chair between Barbara and Ansel. He tried to look down 
but could not. The black and red shirt was open at 
Gird’s throat and his neck muscles were taut and strain- 
ing. His mouth was menacing, tight, cruel. His eyes 
were red. Ansel rasped his chair back and got up. 

Gird Hatch came forward. His eyes fell upon Toby 
and Toby saw with terror that the horrible anger was for 
him. He saw Gird reach up for a rawhide whip that 
hung in the corner. Sickness swept him. He saw his 
father’s lips move and his mother’s hand go up to her 
throat. 

‘You damnable, rotten —————!’’ Gird screamed at 
Mary Hatch. ‘‘Think you could pull the wool over my 
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eyes till I died? And that — that thing belongs to you 
and that peddler, eh?’’ A terrible sound came out of 
his throat but Toby saw only his face, black, distorted, 
mad. Then he was pulled out of his chair and he felt 
the whip on his shoulders. Again. Again. His face 
twisted pitifully. He felt he would burst if he could not 
make some cry. His mother came toward him but the 
whip shot back at her and she dropped to the floor. 
Again. Again. He hid his face but felt blood on it. 
Then his father’s foot—he was being shoved out, 
kicked out upon the step. He knew he ought to get up 
and walk but he could not. 

After a long time he stirred, got to his feet, crept off 
into the woods. He found his black and silver stick that 
made the sweet fire and stole painfully up the slope with 
it. He hardly knew where he went. But finally in the 
dark he lay still on the pine needles and slept. The 
night was bitterly cold and damp. The welts on Toby’s 
back swelled and became almost black. 

In the morning something seemed to have happened to 
his head. It felt light and queer. He went on up the 
mountain. Up to the top — he would go up there where 
he had always wanted to go. His feet were very heavy 
and yet he felt as if he were flying along through the air. 
He wondered why he never bumped into trees. He saw 
strange places that he had never seen before; he lost the 
path but it did not seem to matter. A scarlet tanager 
flew low close to his face and once an oven bird in flight 
made breathless beauty far above. Toby sat down and 
rested. His back throbbed and burned. But all the 
woods were clear — clear and sharp to his eyes. Every 
leaf stood out, the outline of every tree, the white haze 
of every dogwood, every white cloud in the blue. In a 
minute, he thought, he would go on, float again through 
the air like birds. But just now he must rest. His back 
hurt — hurt—and he found himself smiling at all 
things, trees, flowers and birds. He must.stop it — he 
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didn’t look right, twisting his face up like that. But he 
kept on smiling. The flowers, the sky — everything 
smiled back. In spite of the pain, it was very pleasant. 

He went on. It was night again. He kept going for 
a time in the starlight. The sky was thick with silver 
prickings. Then he slept with his head against the hard 
roots of a great tree. The lashes on his body burned now 
with a steady fire and night did not cool the fire. 

On the third night, burning with fever and the injuries 
to his thin body, he came to the top of the mountain. He 
was faint with hunger and weariness. But he did not 
want any food; he did not think of it. Azaleas were in 
bloom and he stopped, now here, now there, put his head 
down to them like a humming bird or a bee. Then, at the 
top —it was just dusk—he put the black and sliver 
thing to his lips. His fingers went up and down the holes 
as the fair man’s had done. And over his old, small face 
came a rushing young beauty! There it was — there it 
was! High and ecstatic sweet —a quivering flame that 
devoured the flames of fever and pain! Whether any- 
thing of music came forth, no one shall know. But, to 
Toby Hatch, it was more than music. It was sound. 
When dark came heavily, Toby crept off under a sweet 
azalea bush and went to sleep. No one ever saw him 
again. 


FIVE POEMS 


By Nora B. CuNNINGHAM 


INEXPERIENCE 


I took an are 

And computed the circumference of the circle, 
Which you learned only by traveling around it 
And then could not remember. 


I FORGET 


I forget, in my need for your presence, 
My passionate wanting you near, 

How often I wanted you. . . vainly... 
When you were here. 


QUERY 
Speech was dear when you were here, 
But silences were better... . 


Is there way to convey 
Silence in a letter? 


AUTHORS’ CLUB 


Grotesque birds 

Gather greedily 

On the stiff carcass of Life, 
With sharp beaks 

Pecking out bits 

Of dead flesh . . . vying 
Which pecks most deeply. 


PORTRAIT 


A poet like a plum tree — 
Sudden clusters, fragile and curd-white, 
Breaking the black austerity of angular boughs. 
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Trail-Makers of the Middle Border. By HamuiIn GARLAND. 
(Macmillan, $2.50.) In this chronicle novel Mr. Garland gives 
us a third in his series of four autobiographical books about the 
Garland family. A Son of the Middle Border is his own auto- 
biography up to middle age; the Daughter is the story of his 
wife; the present book is chronologically first in the series, being 
the story of his father; and the fourth is to be about the ‘‘ back 
trail,’’ and to show the life of the author in the East, with its 
literary activities. To these four the discerning will add that de- 
lightful earlier volume, Boy Life on the Prairie and the lovely 
little brochure, A Pioneer Mother. Trail-Makers is the only one 
of these six works that can be called a novel, and it is a chronicle 
pretty strictly founded upon fact; the names are invented, but 
the events and situations are not. Nor are the episodes worked 
up as a novelist would work them up; the story takes care of 
itself. The fact is that Mr. Garland’s talent has always been 
chiefly autobiographic. I have found this new book pleasant 
and instructive. F. L. M. 


The Dark Chamber, by Leonarp Curing. (The Viking Press, 
$2.00.) A most interesting piece of sculpture this novel seems to 
me — a figure struck out with the vision and courage of a master, 
chiselled to an exquisiteness of perfection in some of its details, 
and left then, not quite finished, not quite attained. It is one of 
the most original, most genuinely imaginative, of recent Amer- 
ican novels. It is also better written in certain parts than any 
other recent American novel. Yet it is not wholly satisfying. 
The strength of the book lies in the theme about which it is built, 
and in its style. There is much that is suggestive in the con- 
ception of a persistent and elaborate exploration of the dark 
chamber of memory. There is much that is lovely in the prose 
through which Leonard Cline makes the places and moods of the 
book a part of the reader’s experience. I venture to believe that 
he is the best poet among contemporary American novelists. By 
this I mean that I regard his poems, intrinsically, as excellent, 
and that his prose possesses style —a style richly poetical and 
richly individual. That in its individualness this style some- 
times wanders into the region of mannerism, even of pedantry, 
I do not deny. But I hold that in our day of novels written in 
‘business English,’’ any definable style at all is noteworthy, and 
a style so rich and varied as Cline’s is something to be treasured. 
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Built on the framework of a great tragic theme, Leonard 
Cline’s first novel, God Head, achieved character portrayal and 
development extraordinarily massive and memorable. It is in 
that particular that the present novel falls short. Its people 
remain not merely exceptional and abnormal, but unreal —in 
certain episodes disastrously so. As a result, for all its in- 
genious plot, and in spite of the splendid handling of place and 
incident in relation to mood, the book fails in its avowed inten- 
tion to fill full the cup of horror. 

No one now writing fiction in America can excel Leonard 
Cline in poetic power of conception or in poetic brilliance of 
treatment. The Dark Chamber renews my confidence in his high 
capacities. J.T. F. 


Southern Literary Studies: A Collection of Literary, Biograph- 
ical, and Other Sketches. By C. AupHonso SmitH. With a 
Biographical Study by F. Strmvarettow Barr. (University of 
North Carolina Press, $2.) These are characteristic essays and 
addresses by that enthusiastic student of literature, the late 
Alphonso Smith. The opening article is one on ‘‘The American- 
ism of American Literature,’’ in which he attempts not quite 
successfully to show the theme of individualism versus institu- 
tionalism as pervading some of the most distinctively American 
of our books. Of the others the most important are those on 
Thomas Jefferson and on Joel Chandler Harris, originally deliv- 
ered at the University of Berlin in 1910-11. There is also an 
interesting discussion of southern oratory before the war. Pro- 
fessor Stringfellow’s sketch of his former teacher is appreciative 
and competent, and there is a bibliography of Smith’s work. 
F. L. M. 


The Spreading Stain, by CHartes J. Fineer. (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.00.) To Charles Finger, more beautifully than to any- 
one else I know, writing and living are of one piece. How fool- 
ish are we who make a great hue and cry after literary material, 
pursuing it into far corners of time and place and strange re- 
gions of the mind, when all the rich variety and significance of 
everyday life, our own life, lies at our hands. It is of our own 
life, his own life, that Finger writes, finding in well-known and 
close at hand materials a rich abundance. 

This is not to say that he does not draw upon imagination. 
This latest ‘‘tale for boys and men with boys’ hearts’’ is built 
around a central conception which is highly imaginative, and the 
tale is imaginative too in many of its details. But the essential 
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characters and actions and meanings of the book are the stuff of 
Finger’s own life, his observation and his thought. And the 
figures of some of Finger’s friends and kinsmen move and glint 
recognizably, even named by name, through these pages. Why 
not? Why not write and live as one man, instead of two, or 
many, as the rest of us do? 

One day soon I shall spread open on the table before me all of 
the books of Finger which I possess, and try to formulate for 
myself a statement of the qualities which make them so dear to 
me. I suspect that the word I shall think of first and most is 
gusto — that keen, spontaneous, wholesome joy in life, in the 
living and the recording of it, which of all the qualities of good 
literature is hardest to find in the books of our day. Finger is 
no silly optimist, and he is not insensitive. He knows that life is 
often ugly, often bitter and ignoble. But he has lived it largely, 
in many lands and lanes, and found the doing so worth while. 
His books are, very truly, a part of the sound and thoughtful 
and exultant life of Charles J. Finger; and that seems to me, in 
our day, a lovely and a precious thing. s & A 


The Arrow. By CuristopHER Morey. (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.50.) Admirers of Kit Morley may now have that pleasant 
story which they liked so well in Harper’s in a little book all by 
itself. Here is real mysticism treated not with grave reverence, 
but with a kind of rollicking charm. Cupid’s classic charming 
outrage upon youth becomes, in this tale, so evident that the 
physical arrow which transpierces the frame of the young Ox- 
ford scholar causes him no end of trouble. The story would be 
better if it were shorter, I am sure; but it has the Morley charm. 
F, L. M. 


Two American Pioneers, Seba Smith and Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
By Mary AuticeE Wyman. (Columbia University Press, $3.) 
Here is another addition to what must now be nearly a five-foot 
shelf of doctoral dissertations in American literature performed 
under the inspiration of Professor W. P. Trent and Doctor Carl 
Van Doren at Columbia. Nearly all of them have been not only 
valuable, but readable beyond the ordinary doctor’s lucubration. 
Miss Wyman has indeed performed a needed service, for these 
Smiths were not only important persons in their day but are 
significant for our present efforts to evaluate the movements in 
nineteenth century American literature. Miss Wyman’s study 
is accurate and detailed but not boresome. F. L. M. 
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Congaree Sketches: Scenes from Negro Life in the Swamps of 
the Congaree and Tales by Tad and Scip of Heaven and Hell 
with Other Miscellany. By Epwarp C. L. Apams. With an 
Introduction by Pau GREEN. (University of North Carolina 
Press, $2.) Written wholly in a dialect new to literature, and in 
dramatic form, these are distinctive and arresting pieces for a 
reviewer to come upon. How can one suggest their quality with- 
out quoting? This is from the midst of the fragment about a 
hypocritical, back-biting ‘‘Old Sister’’: 

‘‘Voice: Hell must be full of Ole Sisters. 

‘‘Scip: Dey got a particular pen in hell for em, and when a 
sinner is too weeked, dey throws him in a pen wid dem ole sis- 
ters, and dey picks de smoke off he bones and chats round him 
like a bunch of blackbirds. 

‘‘Voice: Hell must be a bad place. 

‘‘Scip: Brother, you know hell is a bad place when dey got 
generations of ole sisters pen up together, for the punishment of 
poor sinners. 

‘Voice: It must be worse than bad, de fire is wusser nuff. 

‘Another Voice: Dat must be de bottomless pit I hear so 
much talk "bout, wey all dem ole sister. 

‘‘Tad: I reckon we better pray. 

“‘Bruser: Who dat comin’ yonder? 

“Voice: Dat’s Ole Sister now. 

‘Several Voices: We best be leffen.’’ 

Dr. Adams is a white physician of Columbia, South Carolina. 
He has done a real service to folk lore in collecting these 
sketches; and in publishing them the admirable University of 
North Carolina Press once more puts the public in its debt. 

F. L. M. 


The Love-Child. By Epira Ouivier. (Viking Press, $1.50.) 
This tale of a child’s imaginary playfellow developed into a 
daughter after the child has reached spinsterhood is an interest- 
ing contribution to the recent literature of the mystical. The 
materialization of Clarissa, and her final disappearance, are skil- 
fully handled. But after all, the work is not quite a success. 
Why? I think there are two shortcomings, neither of which 
would be sufficient to spoil the story entirely, but both of which, 
taken together, seem to me to make it rather futile. First, it 
lacks poignancy — probably because the details which are real- 
istically convincing are not well enough elaborated, and we are 
left apart as rather cold observers of the author’s technique. 
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And second, the style, though occasionally possessing some charm, 
does not have the distinguished beauty which the theme seems to 
require. The book is very pleasantly printed and bound. 

F. L. M. 


Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy. By Mary 
AensEs Best. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50.) It was time for a new 
treatment of Thomas Paine’s career, at full length, and Miss 
Best has done the work well. Her book is picturesque, enter- 
taining, vivid. I doubt if her style could be greatly improved 
upon for such a work as this. Of course, she is a partisan, as 
one must inevitably be in writing about such a stormy petrel as 
Tom Paine; but her evaluations of personages and events seem 
to me to be fairly accurate. In short, this is an excellent exam- 
ple of the modern biography. F. L. M. 


Hanover Poems, by R. A. Lartmmore and A. K. Larne. (Harold 
Vinal, $1.50.) I have been particularly pleased by this little 
book. Perhaps it is in part because I know something of the 
charm of Hanover, as a very transient visitor to that lovely town 
and region. No doubt a share of my pleasure is due to the 
attractive form in which the poems are printed. But I am sure 
that I would not return to it as frequently as I have were not 
the poems themselves of more than passing interest. I find in 
them grace and charm, some extremely memorable lines, and a 
kind of intellectual sobriety and earnestness coupled with eager- 
ness, and ease. This is the work of real poets. J.T. F. 
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